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FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


N the southeast corner of Asia, on 
| a peninsula which it shares with 
Thailand and the Malay States, is 
French Indo-China. Most of _ its 
coastline looks out on the South 
China Sea. From this sea come the 
violent windstorms known as _ ty- 
phoons. 

French Indo-China is a tropical 
country. It has a rainy season, from 
April 15 to October 15. Then, at just 
about the same day every year, the 
rains stop, and there is a dry season 
from October 15 to April 15. 

More than half of the country is a 
thick jungle. Elephants, tigers, leop- 
ards, panthers and monkeys roam the 
jungle. Underfoot are many kinds of. 
snakes, while overhead fly bright- 
colored birds. 

The principal crop of the culti- 
vated area is rice. The fertile soil 
also produces rubber, cotton, cocoa 


and coffee, vanilla, cinnamon and 
other spices, jute, tobacco and in- 
digo. There are rich deposits of coal, 
zinc, tin and phosphates in the 
mountains. Fish are plentiful in the 
rivers and the sea. 

The people of French Indo-China 
are much like the Chinese, but 
smaller and not so sturdy. Their 
language is similar to Chinese. 

Of the 23,853,861 inhabitants, 
tewer than 50,000 are Europeans or 
Americans. There are 350,000 Chi- 
nese, including many merchants. 

French Indo-China is about the 
area of Texas. Only recently has it 
been considered as one country. For- 
merly the region was divided among 
five separate nations — Tongking, 
Laos, Annam, Cambodia and 
Cochin-China. 

Cambodia, through which flows 
the navigable Mekong River, was 


Map by H. C. Detije 
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MAP shows French Indo-China, Malay 
Peninsula, and South China Sea region. 
Arrows point to bases obtained by 
Japan last week. Note “gures giving 
distances between points. 


the home of an ancient civilization. 
At the time of Christ its capital, 
Angkor Thom, was larger than 
Rome. 

There were many wars between 
Cambodia and neighboring Thai- 
land. During one of these wars, the 
Cambodians abandoned Angkor 
Thom. The jungle grew up and cov- 
ered the magnificent city. Today, 
only ruins remain. 

The French began their conquest 
of Indo-China. in 1858. It was com- 
pleted in 1904, when Laos was 
brought under French rule. 

This year there has again been 
war between French Indo-China and 
its ancient rival, Thailand. For news 
of this war and of Japan’s latest 
move, see the opposite page. 
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THE FAR EAST 


Japan’s New Base 


The story of the Far East for the 
past few years can be boiled down to 
one sentence. It is: Japan wants to 
become the big boss. 

The present Japanese-Chinese war 
started on July 7, 1937, when a Jap- 
anese army attacked Chinese troops 
near the city of Peiping. 

Since 1894, Japan has been “on 
and off” the warpath, trying to bring 
all of east Asia under her power. In 
a war with China in 1894-95, the 
island of Formosa (now Taiwan) 
was ceded to Japan. In 1910, Japan 
took Korea (now Chosen). 

In 1931, Japanese troops invaded 
the Chinese province of Manchuria, 
(now Manchukuo) and made it part 
of the Japanese Empire. 


CHINESE FIGHT ON 
When Japan tried to conquer all of 
China in 1937, the task turned out to 
be much harder than Japan expected. 
The Japanese army quickly cap- 
tured the principal Chinese ports 








and the Chinese capital, Nan- 
king. Shanghai, Hankow and 
other big cities were bombed 
and captured. 

But the Chinese army, under 
General Chiang-Kai-shek, kept 
up the fight. The army re- 
treated in good order. The 
Chinese capital was moved 
from city to city, finally to 
Chungking, which is the capi- 
tal now. 

As the Japanese pierced 
deeper into China, they were 
also getting farther and farther 
from Japan. Supplies for the 
Japanese army had to be sent 
a great distance. The Japanese 
lines were strung out more 
than was safe for them. 

Chinese guerrilla fighters 
slipped behind the Japanese 
lines at night and attacked the 
supply trains. 





Gradually the Japanese advance 
slowed down and came to a halt. 

Japan “had a dragon by the tail, 
and could not let go.” This is another 
way of saying that Japan could not 
defeat China, and could not per- 
suade the Chinese to make peace on 
Japan’s terms. 

Since Japan’s invasion of China 
has been checked by the Chinese 
army, Japan has been looking 
around for other places to conquer in 
the Far East. 

Japan has a very strong navy. This 
navy isn’t used much in the war in 
China. But Japan could use it to 
seize valuable islands in the South 
China Sea. 

Japan would like to have the 
British and Dutch possessions in the 
East Indies and the Malay Peninsula, 
which Britain controls. 

Japan also looks upon the Philip- 
pine Islands as part of Japan’s “New 
Order for a Greater East Asia.” 

Japan uses this phrase “New Or- 
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“See, | got him!” 
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der” just as Germany uses it for Eu- 
rope. Japan wants to have all of the 
Far East under her control, just as 
Germany wants all of Europe. 

Japan joined the German-Italian 
Axis to help bring about this plan of 
conquest. 

When France was defeated by 
Germany last year, Japan saw her 
chance to get a foothold in the 
French colony of French Indo-China. 

Japan found an excuse to make 
demands on French Indo-China dur- 
ing the recent war between French 
Indo-China and Thailand. This was 
started two months ago. Thailand, 
which is very friendly to Japan, de- 
manded some territory from French 
Indo-China. 


JAPAN STEPS IN 
Last week, Japan stepped in to 
make peace between Thailand and 
French Indo-China. Negotiations for 
the peace treaty are now being held. 
Japan demanded something for 
herself from French Indo-China, and 
got it. This was the privilege of 
building a military and naval base at 


| the port of Saigon, and the use of 


Camranh Bay for Japanese warships. 
These new bases bring the Jap- 
anese war machine much closer to 
the East Indies and to Singapore. 
Singapore is a_ strongly forti- 
fied port, and the main base for 
the British Far Eastern fleet. 
It is the center of the world’s 
reatest rubber and tin region. 
Will Japan try to seize the 
East Indies and Singapore? 
The answer to this question de- 
pends on whether Britain wins 
the war against Germany. 
U. S. AID TO JAPAN 
The answer also partly de- 
pends on how many supplies 
Japan can get for her war ma- 
chine. Until recently, Japan has 
bought large supplies from the 
United States. These supplies 
included gasoline, oil, scrap 
iron, steel, copper, aluminum, 
manganese, tin, platinum and 
other metals, automobiles, 
trucks and parts, wood pulp for 
making explosives, airplane 
parts, armor plate, optical in- 
struments, nitrates and chemi- 
cals used in explosives. 
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LEASE-LEND BILL 
PASSED BY HOUSE 


H.R. 1776, the most important bill 
before Congress, was passed by the 
House of Representatives on Feb. 8, 
by a vote of 260 to 165. 

Betore 
must be passed by the Senate and 
signed by the President. 

The Senate Foreign 
Committee has been holding hear- 
ings on the bill for the 
weeks. This Committee ended the 
hearings last Thursday. Then the 
Senate started debating the bill on 
the floor ( before the whole Senate ). 


OTHER NAMES FOR BILL 
H.R. 1776 is popularly known as 
the Lease-Lend Bill. people 


past two 


Some 


becoming a law, the bill | 


Relations | 


call it the Aid-to-Britain Bill. Oppo- | 


nents of the bill have various names 
for it, such as the Loose-End Bill, 
the Road to War Bill. 

Printed on the first page of the 
bill is this official title: “A Bill Fur- 
ther to Promote the Defense of the 
United States Other Pur- 


pe SCS 


and for 


The bill, if it becomes a law, gives 
the President power to send war ma- 
terials and other supplies to “the 
government of any 


country whose 


defense the President deems vital to | 


the defense of the United States.” 
The word in quotation marks are 


the actual words of the bill. Discuss 
the full meaning of these words in 
class. Three countries now at war to 
which the President wants to send 
more aid are Great Britain, Greece, 
and China. 

But the main effort of our country 
is to aid Britain. The President be- 
lieves that Britain must win, or 
Greece, China and many other na- 
tions will fall under the rule of the 
Axis powers (Germany, Italy, 
Japan ). 

Before H.R. 1776, the 
House of Representatives ma de 
some changes in the bill as it was 
originally presented by the 
dent. These changes are: 


passing 


Presi- 


1. The law shall only hold good until 
July, 1943. 

2. The President must have a conter- 
ence with the heads of the Army and 
Navy before sending supplies to a for- 
eign nation. 

3. Not more than $1,300,000 worth 
of U. S. military supplies shall be sent 
to foreign nations between now and 
next July. 

4. The Navy is not allowed to send 
convoys for the protection of merchant 
ships. 

5. Congress may repeal the law at 
any time by ps assing a resolution. The 
President does not have the power to 
veto a resolution of this kind. 


MEMBERS OF THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE listen to the 
testimony of witnesses speaking for or against H.R. 1776. The Senators in this photo 
are, left to right: Tom Connally, of Texas; Walter F. George, of Georgia, chairman 
of the Committee; Hiram Johnson, of California; Arthur Capper, of Kansas; Robert | 
M. La Follette, of Wisconsin, and Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan. 
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PRESIDENT NAMES 
NEW DIPLOMATS 


President Roosevelt last week ap- 
pointed 10 new U. S. Ambassadors 
and Ministers. 

The President sent the 10 names 


to the U. S. Senate. Before the men 


can begin their new jobs, the Senate 
must approve the appointme nts. 

Heading the list of 10 is John G. 
Winant, appointed to be Ambassa- 
dor to Britain. Mr. Winant will take 
the place of Joseph P. Kennedy, who 
resigned last November. 

Of the other men appointed by the 
President, four will be Ambassadors 
and five will be Ministers. 

Besides Mr. Winant, here are the 


| other 9 men appointed by the Presi- 


dent: 

Ambassador to Belgium and 
Minister to The Netherlands and 
Norway—Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, 
Jr. Mr. Biddle is already Ambassa- 
dor to Poland. He will be the first 
American to hold four diplomatic 
jobs at once. 

Mr. Biddle’s headquarters will be 
in London, Britain. There he will 
deal with the refugee governments 
of all these four countries. The refu- 
gee governments fled to London 
when their own countries were con- 


quered by Germany. 


Ambassador to Uruguay — William 
Dawson. He knows Latin America well, 
having been Ambassador to Panama. 


Ambassador to Panama — Edwin C. 


| Wilson. He has been Minister to Uru- 


| ness with I 


guay. Now that U. S. government busi- 
Latin America is so import- 
ant, we will have an Ambassador to 
Uruguay instead of a Minister 

Clarence E. 
has been Minister to Aus- 


Ambassador to China 
Gauss. He 
tralia. 

Minister to Australia — Nelson T. 
Johnson. He has been Ambassador to 
China. 

Minister to Egypt—Alexander C. Kirk. 

Minister to Portugal—Bert Fish. He 
has been Minister to Egypt. 

Minister to Hungary—Herbert C. Pell. 
He has been Minister to Portugal. 

Minister to Luxembourg— -Jay Pierre- 
pont Moffat. Mr. Moffat is also Minister 
to Canada. He will now have two jobs. 
Besides representing the U. S. govern- 
ment in Canada, he will deal with the 
refugee government of Grand Duchess 
Charlotte of oe Grand 
| Duchess Charlotte fled to Canada when 
her tiny country was conquered by Ger- 
many last May. 
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CLIPPER FLIES WEST 
VIA FOUR CONTINENTS 


Can you imagine the quickest and 
pleasantest way to take a geography 
lesson? 

We think it would be a round trip 
on a Pan American Clipper plane, 
over the new route which the Dixie 
Clipper has just flown. 

Since you can’t take the trip, here’s 
the next best thing to it—the story of 
the new route touching four con- 
tinents. 


BAD WINTER WINDS 


The new west-to-east route of the 
clipper planes is being flown in order 
to avoid bad weather conditions— 
particularly gales. During winter 
months, these strong winds blow 
across the Atlantic from west to east 
—America to Europe. 

That's all right for clipper planes 
going east. But it’s hard —— for 
the return flight. The clippers have 
had to lighten their loads to buck the 
winds. They have had to leave be- 
hind thousands of pounds of mail 
and carry fewer passengers. 

So Pan American Airways decided 
on a new route, one further to the 
south. The new route includes stops 
on four continents! (See map at 


right. ) 
EAST-TO-WEST 


The clipper planes will use the 
new route on east-to-west flights 
only, and only until the return of 
better wind conditions in the north 
Atlantic. Wind conditions usually 
become calmer in late April or early 
May. 

As you can quickly tell by adding 
up the figures showing distances on 
MAP shows northern route of clipper 
planes, and the new southern route. 


Note distances between ports. 
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the map, the four-continent route is 
almost twice as long in miles as the 
northern route. And it takes 30 to 35 
hours longer, depending on weather 
conditions. 

On the Dixie Clipper for the prov- 
ing run® was one of America’s best- 
known men—Wendell L. Willkie, Re- 
publican candidate for President in 
the 1940 presidential campaign. 


SPECIAL PASSENGER 


Mr. Willkie was returning from his 
visit to Britain. (See last week’s 
Junior Scholastic, page 5). He was 
a “special passenger” on the Dixie 
Clipper for her proving run. He had 
to have special permission of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority* (CAA) 
to make the trip. 

The only other persons aboard 
were three CAA officials, a crew of 
11, and Juan T. Trippe, president of 
Pan American Airways. 

The CAA officials made the flight 
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Pan American Airways photo 
THE DIXIE CLIPPER comes home after 
her four-continent trip from Lisbon to 
New York. Photo above shows the ship 
skimming the water at La Guardia Air- 
port, North Beach, New York City. 


to check on landing ports and facili- 
ties* for accommodating passengers 
for stop-over. The CAA officials 
gave their O. K., and the new route 
went into regular service. 

One of the passengers on the first 
flight of the regular service was 
Harry Hopkins, returning from Eng- 
land to report to the President. 


LOG OF THE CLIPPER 


Here is the log of the Dixie Clipper 
on her proving run. 


Feb. 5, Wed. 7:18 p.m. Left Lisbon. 
Feb. 6; Thurs. 9:48a.m. Arrived Bol- 
lama. 
One-day Stop-over 
11:48 a.m. Left Bollama. 
9:57 a.m. Arrived Trini- 
dad. 
12:42 p.m. Left Trinidad. 
4:47 p.m. Arrived San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 
8:53 p.m. Left San Juan. 
8:19am. Arrived La 
Guardia Airport, 
New York. 


Feb. 7, Fri. 
Feb. 8, Sat. 


Feb. 9, Sun. 
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LET FREEDOM RING! 


Your rights are your most precious possessions. The right of free speech. The right 
of free press. The right to worship as you please. The right of trial by jury. Once 
only kings had rights. But democracy took these rights from kings and gave them 
to the people. Who fought to bring these rights to every American? Thomas Jeffer- 
son and George Mason were two leaders in the struggle. Here is part of a radio 
play about that struggle. We reprint it with the permission of the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


HE action of the play takes 
place in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, on September 17, 1786. 
America’s war with England has 
been over since 1783. But the thir- 
teen American states are still quarrel- 
ing among themselves as to how the 
new American government shall be 
run. One side of the quarrel is taken 
by leaders of the people, such as 
THOMAS JEFFERSON and GEORGE 
Mason. Opposed to them are the 
leaders of the wealthy, land-owning 
classes, represented by ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON and GouvERNEUR Morris. 
When these statesmen assemble in 
Independence Hall on September 
17, 1786, the task of writing a Consti- 
tution that will satisfy evervone 
seems hopeless. The members of the 
assembly are worn out and discour- 
aged with quarreling. The gavel of 
Greorce Wasnincton, President of 
the Constitutional Convention, raps 
sharply for order. Mr. Gornam, dele- 
vate Massachusetts, has the 
floor. 


from 


GoruaM: Mr. President, no provision 
has been made in this Constitution for 
1 jurv in civil cases. 

Voice: And where’s our freedom of 
\A orship? 

ANOTHER Voice (interrupting): Yes, 
and what about free speech? 

Mason: Mr 

WASHINGTON (rapping gavel): The 
Chair recognizes Mr. Mason of Virgimia. 

Mason (as voices subside): As I have 
said before, I understand the problems 
raised by these gentlemen. And I agree 
with them. If we can only use the oft- 
mentioned Bill of Rights as a preface to 
this Constitution, most of these prob- 
lems will be solved. 

Voices (disagreeing): 
No! Impossible! 

Mason: I would gladly second a mo- 
tion to use the Bill of Rights. It would 
satisfy the people, and, since the authors 
of so many state Bills of Rights are pres- 
ent, such a bill could be prepared in a 
few hours 


President— 


Hear! Hear! 


RANDOLPH: Mr. President. 

Wasuincton: The Chair recognizes 
Mr. Randolph. 

RANDOLPH: In my opinion, the Con- 
stitution gives Congress too much dan- 
gerous and unlimited power. It needs 
amendments to limit this power. I sug- 
gest that state conventions offer such 
amendments to be decided upon by an- 
other general convention. 

(Confused voices. Rapping of gavel 
brings quiet.) 

FRANKLIN: Mr. President! 

WasHINGTON: Yes, Mr. Franklin. 

FRANKLIN: Although there are sev 
eral parts of this Constitution that I do 
not approve of at present, I am not sure 
I shall never approve of them. I agree 
to this Constitution because I expect no 
better, and because I am not sure that 
it is not the best. I move that the Con- 
stitution be signed with this testimony: 
“Done in Convention with the unani- 
mous consent of the States present” . . . 

Mason: Mr. President! 

Wasuincton: The Chair recognizes 
Mr. Mason of Virginia. 

Mason: Gentlemen, I believe that if 
a government is to be lasting, it must be 
founded in the confidence and affection 
of the people, and that it must be con- 
structed in such a way that it will win 
this confidence and affection. Without a 
Bill of Rights, I believe it will end either 
in monarchy or ina tyrannical aristoc- 
racy. This Constitution has been formed 
without the knowledge of the people, 
and it is not proper to say to them, 
“Take this or nothing.” As the Consti- 
tution now stands, I can neither sign it 
here nor support its ratification in Vir- 
ginia. You will excuse me, Gentlemen! 
(Mason exits solemnly. ) 

DeLecaTE: George Mason is leaving 
the Convention! 

ANOTHER DELEGATE: Randolph and 
Gerry are going, too! 

Sixteen of the delegates present at 
the Philadelphia Convention refuse 
to sign the Constitution as it stands 
without amendments, but the major- 
ity of delegates sign it. The new Con- 
stitution is then submitted to the 











thirteen State Assemblies for their 
approval. 

The following June, when the Vir- 
ginia Convention meets to consider 
the Constitution, eight of the thir- 
teen states have signed it. Since it 
will go into force when nine states 
sign it, it is no wonder that the dele- 
gates meeting at the Virginia Con- 
vention feel the great responsibility 
of Virginia’s decision. There is fierce 
debate among the delegates for and 
against amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. Georce Mason, who walked 
out of the Philadelphia Convention, 
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now leads with Patrick HENry in a 
movement not to sign the Constitu- 
tion unless a Bill of Rights is in- 
cluded. 

As the scene opens, Mason and 
Patrick HENRY are sitting together 
in a tavern near the Convention Hall, 
talking over their campaign for the 
inclusion of a Bill of Rights. 

Mason: Hamilton is doing his best to 
ram the Constitution down our throats 
without a Bill of Rights! 

Henry: Alexander Hamilton is a bril- 
liant man. 

Mason: Yes, but he hasn’t the inter- 
est of the people at heart. Now here’s a 
letter I just got yesterday from the 
greatest democrat of us all—Thomas 
Jefferson. It’s a great pity that he wasn’t 
with us last summer in Philadelphia, 
when I was fighting to get this Bill of 
Rights written into the Constitution in 
the first place. 

Henry: What does Jefferson say in 
his letter? 

Mason: Listen. (Reading) “I want a 
Bill of Rights and amendments to the 
Constitution as much as you do. But 
don’t despair if at least nine states sign 
the Constitution as it now stands, for 
th ¢ will assure us of the good it already 
contains. If the last four states refuse to 
sign it, that will force the other nine to 
agree to our amendments.” This is our 
last day, Henry. You and I will have to 
fight until the last minute! 

Henry: Well, I think we'll at least 
succeed in seeing to it that our dele- 
gates go to the First Congress in New 
York pledged to recommend amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

GeorceE Mason and Patrick 
HENRY wage a fierce battle for the 
Bill of Rights at the last session of 
the Virginia Convention. Finally, 
they got the Convention to instruct- 
ing its delegates to the First Con- 
gress to recommend the Bill of 
Rights. The general public, aroused 
by Mason’s te also felt that 
the Bill of Rights should be part of 
the Constitution. When the First 
Congress met in New York City, 
Sept. 25, 1789, the Congress voted to 
submit amendments containing the 
Bill of Rights to the states for ratifi- 
cation (approval). Two-thirds of the 
States ratified the amendments (Bill 
of Rights) by Dec. 15, 1791. The Bill 
of Rights then became a part of our 
Constitution and the law of our land. 


* * 
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Test yourselfl If you give the right answers, you 
will have a total score of 100. How close can you 
come? Answers appear in the Teachers Edition. 











CHINA-JAPAN 


Who is the head of the 
Chinese army and gov- 
ernment? 

What is the present 
capital of China? ____ 

Score 10 points for each 
correct answer. Total 20. 


My score 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA (MAP QUIZ) 
What country borders French Indo-China on the west? 














At the northwest corner? 

On the north? 

What sea washes the French Indo-China coastline on the 
east? 

What Gulf on the southwest? 

What port in French Indo-China has Japan obtained as a 
naval and plane base? 

Score 5 points each. Total 30. 

















My score______ 


LEASE-LEND BILL 


Check the right ending to each of the following statements. 
Score 5 points each. Total 15. 

Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee is: 
(a) Robert M. LaFollette; (b) Charles A. Lindbergh; (c) 
Wendell L. Willkie; (d) Walter F. George. 

H. R. 1776 has been passed by: (a) the House of Repre- 
sentatives; (b) the Senate; (c) Congress; (d) the Supreme 
Court; (e) Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Before becoming a law, H.R. 1776 must be (a) approved 
by Secretary of War Stimson; (b) passed by the Senate and 
signed by the President; (c) passed by the three-fourths of 
the states’ legislatures. 


My score 





This map shows regu- 
lar west-to-east route of 
Pan American clipper 


MARK THIS MAP 
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planes and the new east- 
to-west route, for winter- 
time flights. Each star 
marks a stopping place on 
the clipper’s round-trip 
journey. There are seven 
stars. Write the names of 
these seven places on the 
map. Score 5 points each. 
Total 35. 


My score______ 






Atlantse 
Ocean 









My total score_____ 
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METALS FOR 


i OUR last few articles, we talked about the mineral richness of the 
Western Hemisphere. We discussed the tin mines of Bolivia, the copper 
mountains of Chile, the iron ore deposits of Minnesota, and the bauxite of 
Arkansas. 

These “Big Four” in metals are important in times of peace. They are 
espec ially important to nations at war, or to a nation, like ours, that is build- 
ing up its defenses. 

The “Big Four” metals are just the starting point. There are many other 
metals on which modern industry and the war machine depends. 

Do you remember in our STEEL article the metals manganese, chrom- 
ium, vanadium, nickel, molybdenum,* cobalt, and tungsten? 

























These are metals mixed with steel to make the steel harder and stronger 
for different uses. 

Manganese, most important of these, is called “the starch of steel.” We 
used to import most of it from Russia, India, Africa, and Brazil. The war of 
1914-1918 made us realize how serious it was to be cut off from these sup- 
plies. 

Then we started digging for more manganese in our own country — in 
Montana, Tennessee, Georgia and Arkansas. 








DEFENSE 
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PHOTO ABOVE: Smelting plant 
at Leadville, Colo, 10,190 ft. up 
in the Rockies. There’s gold, sil- 
ver, lead, zinc, and copper here. 
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POODOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOLE 
But still this wasn’t enough, even 
for normal peace-time uses. In 1931, 
a United States company, called the 
Cuban-American Manganese C -orpo- 
ration, began scraping the earth in 
Cuba- for manganese. Today one- 
fourth of our manganese comes from 
the open-pit mines of Cuba. 
Chromium is made from the ore 
chromite. We have been buying 
chromium in South Africa, Turkey, 
Russia, India, Greece, the Philip- 
pines, and Cuba. We have very little 
of it in the United States. 
Vanadium is found in abundance 
in the United States. We get nearly 
all we need from Arizona, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Utah. We import 
some from Peru, the world’s largest 
producer of vanadium. 
We have very little nickel. But, 
fortunately, our neighbor to the 
north has enough for the whole 


‘MANGANESE ore, at the Quinto mine 


in Cuba, is scooped up by a “walking 
drag line.” That's what this big scoop on 
a swinging crane is called. 
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world. Canada produces 90% of the 
world’s supply of nickel. 

As Canada is rich in nickel, we 
are rich in molybdenum. We pro- 
duce 92% of the world’s supply of 
this metal. Mexico and Norway pro- 
duce the other 8%. One mine in Col- 
orado — known as the Climax mine 
—produces 71% of the world output. 

The United States has very little 
cobalt. But other parts of the West- 
ern Hemisphere can supply us. 

Arizona, Nevada, California, 
Idaho, Missouri, Montana, New 
Mexico, Colorado and Washington 
are the leading states in the produc- 
ing of tungsten. They are producing 
three times as much as they did five 
years ago. But still it is not enough 
We get a large amount from China. 


These are the metals used mainly , 


in the making of steel. They are 
usually called alloy metals, because 
they are mixed with one or more 
other metals. 

Any metal used for steel can be 
classed as a defense metal. We know 
that steel is the “ribs” of battleships, 
tanks, trucks, and railroads. 

There are some other metals which 
are defense metals, too. They are 
important in making guns, shells, 
and other kinds of ammunition. Lead 
and zinc are two of these. We can 
get all we need here in the U. S. A. 


LIGHTER THAN ALUMINUM 


Magnesium is becoming more and 
more important in this day of avia- 
tion power. The reason: Magnesium 
is a metal one-third lighter in weight 
than aluminum. -As you know, the 
lighter an airplane the faster it can 
go; or the more weight it can carry. 

There is some trouble about mag- 
nesium at present. First, let us ex- 
plain that magnesium is made from 
underground brine and sea water. 
The patents for making magnesium 
are controlled by a German com- 
pany. The German company has 
licensed a U. S. company, the Dow 
Chemical Co., to make magnesium. 

Last week, the U. S. Government 
started legal action against the Dow 
Chemical Company. The Govern- 
ment says that Dow has been selling 
magnesium to Germany at a lower 
price than it has been in the U. S. 

Three more important defense 
metals are antimony,* mercury, and 
platinum. Antimony is mixed with 
lead to make bullets and other am- 
munition. Mercury is used in explo- 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 18 





MERCURY MINERS at the Mirabelle 
mine, Mirabelle, Calif., which produces 
40% of our country’s output of mercury. 


sives. Platinum has many uses in the 
electrical and chemical industries. 

Idaho is the leading state in an- 
timony production. California, Ne- 
vada, and Washington also produce 
some. Most of the antimony in the 
United States is taken from lead 
when it is refined. 

California leads in the production 
of mercury, with Oregon second, 
Texas third, and Nevada fourth. 

We produce about 75% of the mer- 
cury we need. Italy used to send us 
a lot. Spain still does. We are now 
getting more from Mexico and 
Bolivia. 

We get all our platinum from 








California, Oregon, Alaska, Canada, 
Columbia, Ethiopia, and South 
Africa. This is still not enough, so 
we are going after more in Alaska. 

Here we have listed the important 
defense metals. Even though our 
country is much better off than most 
countries, we are short of some of 
the metals. 

Our Government is at work to im- 
prove this condition. The U. S. 
Bureau of Mines recently sent four 
of its engineers to Central and 
South America to see what can be 
done about getting more metals 
from that half of the American 
Hemisphere. 


DRILLING INTO NICKEL: Photo below 
shows nickel miners in Ontario, Canada, 
drilling holes for dynamite charges. 


Ewire ‘lelloway 
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THIS STORY IS IN 
TWO PARTS, PART | 
APPEARED LAST WEEK 





ENNIE would not change his 
mind, so Flicka was his. The 


first thing to do was to get her 
in. She was running with a band of 
yearlings on the saddleback, cut with 
ravines and _ gullies, on _ section 
twenty of the ranch. 


Ken was entranced to watch Flicka 
when the wild band of youngsters 
discovered that they were being 
pursued and_ took off across the 
mountain. Footing made no differ- 
ence to her. She floated across the 
ravines, always two lengths ahead 
of the others. Her pink mane and 
tail whipped in the wind. Her long 
delicate legs had only to aim, it 
seemed, at a particular spot, for her 
to reach it and sail on. 

Rob Roy brought in the whole 
band. The corral gates were closed, 
and an hour was spent shunting the 
ponies in and out and through the 
chutes, until Flicka was left alone in 
the small round corral in which the 
baby colts were branded. Gus drove 
the others away, out the gate, and 
up the saddleback. 

But Flicka did not intend to be 
left. She hurled herself against the 
poles which walled the corral. She 
tried to jump them. They were 
seven feet high. She caught her 
front feet over the top rung, clung, 
scrambled, while Kennie held his 
breath for fear the slender legs 
would be caught between the bars 
and snapped. Her hold broke, she 
fell over backward, rolled, screamed, 
tore around the corral. Kennie had 
a sick feeling in the pit of his 


My Friend Flicka is reprinted from Story Maga- 
zine, by permission of the author and editors. 
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MY FRIEND 


THE STORY OF KENNIE 


stomach and his father looked dis- 
gusted. 


One of the bars broke. She hurled 
herself again. Another went. She saw 
the opening and as neatly as a dog 
crawls through a fence, inserted 
her head and forefeet, scrambled 
through and fled away, bleeding in 
a dozen places. 

As Gus was coming back, just 
about to close the gate to the upper 
range, the sorrel whipped through 
it, sailed across the road and ditch 
with her inimitable floating leap, 
and went up the side of the saddle- 
back like a jack rabbit. 

From way up the mountain, Gus 
heard excited whinnies, as she joined 
the band he had just driven up, and 
the last he saw of them they were 
strung out along the crest running 
like deer. 

Rob McLaughlin gave Kennie one 
more chance to change his mind. 

“Ken,” said Rob, “it's up to you. If 
you say you want her, we'll get her. 
But she wouldn't be the first of that 
line to die rather than give in. 
They're beautiful and they're fast, 
but let me te ‘ll you this, young man, 
they're loco!’ 

Kennie flinched under his father’s 
direct glance. 

“If I go after her again. I'll not 
give up whatever comes, understand 
what I mean by that?” 

“Yes.” 

“What do you say? 

“I want her.” 

They brought her in again. They 
had better luck this time. She 
jumped over the Dutch half door of 
the stable and crashed inside. The 
men slammed the upper half of the 
door shut and she was caught. 

The rest of the band were driven 
away, and Kennie stood outside of 
the stable, listening to the wild hoofs 
beating, the screams, the crashes. 
His Flicka inside there! He was 
drenched with perspiration. 

“We'll leave her to think it over,” 
said Rob, when dinnertime came. 
“Afterward, we'll go up and feed and 
water her.” 

But when they went up afterward, 
there was no Flicka in the barn. One 


of the windows, higher than the 
mangers, was broken. 

The window opened into a pasture 
an eighth of a mile square, fenced in 
barbed wire six feet high. Near the 
stable stood a wagon load of hay. 
When they went around the back 
of the stable to see where Flicka 
had hidden herself, they found her 
between the stable and the hay 
wagon, eating. 

At their approach she leaped 
away, then headed east across the 
pasture. 

“If she’s like her mother,” said 
Rob, “she'll go right through the 
wire. 

“Ay bet she'll go over,” 
“She yumps like a deer.’ 

“No horse can jump that,” said Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Kennie said nothing because he 
could not speak. It was, perhaps, 
the most terrible moment of his life. 
He watched Flicka racing toward 
the eastern wire. 

A few yards from it, she swerved, 
turned and raced diagonally south. 

“It turned her! It turned her!” 
cried Kennie, almost sobbing. It was 
the first sign of hope for Flicka. “Oh, 
Dad! She has got sense. She has! 
She has!” 

Flicka turned again as she met the 
southern boundary of the pasture, 
again at the northern; she avoided 
the barn. Without abating anything 
of her whirlwind speed, following a 
precise, accurate calculation and 
turning each time on a dime, she 
investigated every possibility. Then, 
seeing that there was no hope, she 
raced south toward the range, where 
she had spent her life, gathered her- 
self, and shot into the air. 

Each of the three men watching 
had’ the impulse to cover his eyes, 
and Kennie gave a sort of howl of 
despair. 

Twenty yards of fence came down 
with her as she hurled herself 
through. Caught on the upper 
strands, she turned a_ complete 
somersault, landing on her back, her 


said Gus. 


BY MARY 
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PUPIL GROUPS POOL 
THEIR INFORMATION 


AST WEEK we worked together on the method of con- 

ducting a research period. The pupils read their chosen 
article independently, silently. Every pupil of the group has 
as his objective the goal of obtaining the answer to every 
question. 

Now a pupil may have some answers which he thinks are 
cight, but which are not. He may be holding some erroneous 
concepts. He may have misinterpreted a question entirely. 

It is for the purpose of checking on these possible errors 
that we have the oral conference, or pooling period, among 
the members of the group. 

On this page in the past we have stressed the social 
values, in tse Scien name, of having pupils pool their 
information. Whenever you get the opportunity, remind the 
pupils of this exercise in real democracy. Tell them how 
doctors, for the good of all doctors and the health of society, 
always tell other doctors about their new findings in the 
science of medicine. 

When the group is ready for its conference, the group 
leader, or mesh asks the first question. This week the first 
question is: “Name seven ak used in making different 
kinds of steel?” 

The answer to this is categorical, and calls for no discus- 
sion. But not so the questions that follow. 

The questions “How is manganese mined by the Cuban- 
American Manganese Corporation in Cuba?” and “How is 
magnesium obtained?” should lead to a rousing discussion 
on the fascinating subject of magnesium. This metal-from- 
the-sea is one-third lighter than aluminum, and just as 
strong. Be sure your pupils understand the value of light- 
ness in the weight of any metal used for airplane construc- 
tion. The Theme Article makes this clear, but it is a point 
that pupils may overlook. 

When one pupil of the group is making his oral report on 
a question, the others of the group should be attentive to 
that response. Pupils should be discouraged from working 
on other questions while a member of their group is re- 
porting. 

The objective is to get every pupil interested in every 
question. After the reporting pupil has finished, let the 
others participate in a discussion. In order to be able to 
participate in the discussion, all pupils must be attentive to 
the reporting pupil. 

Before the group can feel satisfied with its work, each 
pupil should feel t. he himself can give a fluent account 
of the subject, covering the answers to every question. When 
that is so, the group is prepared to report to the class as- 
sembled. This report to the class, and the ensuing discussion, 
will be discussed here next week, and will conclude our 
series of three articles on the details of the Group Method. 

The groups for this issue follow: 


I, THEME ARTICLE — METALS FOR DEFENSE 
— PP. 8,9 


Il. THE FAR EAST—MAP AND ARTICLE — 
PP. 2,3 

Ii]. LET FREEDOM RING — BILL OF RIGHTS — 
COVER AND P. 6 

IV. CLIPPER FLIES NEW ROUTE — P. 5 

V. MY FRIEND FLICKA—STORY-—PP. 10, 11,12 


VI. WITH DANIEL BOONE — BOOK REPORT — 
P. 14 


. MOVIE REVIEW — WESTERN UNION — P. 16 


SCH OLAS FIC 


1. THEME ARTICLE — METALS FOR DEFENSE — 
PAGES 8, 9 


1. Name seven metals used in making different kinds of 
steel. 

2¢ How is manganese mined by the Cuban-American 
Manganese Corporation in Cuba? 

3. How, is magnesium obtained? What is it used for? 
Compare it with aluminum. What is the nature of the 
trouble between the U. S. Government and the Dow Chem- 
ical Company? 

4. Make a list of the metals that we have in abundance 
in our own country. List those that we must import, either. 
all or some of our supply. 

5. Where is most of the nickel mined? 

6. Make a list of the states that are rich in the metals dis- 
cussed in the Theme Article. (See “Suggested Activities” on 
next page. ) 

7. Why did the U. S. Bureau of Mines send four of its 
engineers. to Latin America? 


ll. THE FAR EAST — PAGES 2, 3 


Japan in China. 1. How long has the present Japanese- 
Chinese war been going on? 

2. Japan uses the excuse: “Building up Greater East 
Asia.” Who is to be the boss country of this “Greater East 
Asia” Japan speaks of? 

3. Is Japan having everything her own way in China? Is 
she slaying the “Chinese dragon?” (See the cartoon on 
page 3.) 

4. Explain what happened to stop the Japanese, after the 
seacoast and main cities of China had been seized? 

French Indo-China. 1. What nation borders French Indo- 
China on the west? At the northwest corner? On the north? 

2. Describe French Indo-China: its people, climate, sea- 
sons, crops, animal life. 

3. Name the five divisions of French Indo-China that 
were formerly independent states. Tell the story of Cam- 
bodia. 

4. How has Japan recently gained power in French 
Indo-China? Explain how Japan used the war between 
French Indo-China and Thailand to get what she wanted. 

Japan vs. Britain and The Netherlands. 1. What British 
city on the Malay Peninsula is in the heart of the Far East- 
ern trouble? : 

2. What two natural resources of the Malay States make 
Singapore a great port? 

3. Name some of the Dutch colonies in the nearby East 
Indies islands. 

4. Where, in this South China Sea region, does the 
United States have a very close interest? 


lll, LET FREEDOM RING — PAGE 6 


1. What is the origin of the words “Let Freedom Ring?” 
Why is this phrase a good title for this play? 

2. What is the name usually given to the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States? 

3. What rights are guaranteed in the first amendment 
(Article 1)? Explain the meaning of the last clause of this 
article —“. . . and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances.” 

4. Consider the guarantee of freedom of speech. Is this a 
freedom enjoyed by the people of Germany, Italy, Russia, 
Japan? 

5. Show how freedom of speech is illustrated by the pres- 
ent debate over the Lease-Lend Bill? (page 4.) 


[Turn to next page} 
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IV. CLIPPER FLIES NEW ROUTE — PAGE 5 


1. Why are the clipper flying ships flying a new route? 

oo? using this route for both eastward and westward 
ts? . 

5 What four continents do the clipper ships touch on the 
new route? 

3. What is meant by the words mooring flight?” 

4. Is the new route shorter or longer than the route of 
eastward flights? How much of a difference in miles? How 
much in time? 

5. What famous passenger was aboard the Dixie Clipper 
on this proving fight? Where was he coming from? What 
had he been doing there? (See also last week’s Junior 
Scholastic, page 5.) 


V. MY FRIEND FLICKA — PAGES 10, 11, 12 


1. What did Kennie’s father mean when he said of 
Flicka’s relatives: “They're beautiful and they're fast, but 
let me tell you this, young man, they’re loco!” 

2. How did Flicka behave once they brought her in the 
stable? 

3. What made Kennie cry out: “Oh, Dad! She has got 
sense. She has! She has!” 

4. Then what happened to disappoint him, to wring his 
heart? 

5. How did Kennie know that Flicka was beginning to 
like him? 

6. What happened to make Flicka sick again? What did 
Mr. McLaughlin order done to her? How did Kennie save 
his friend Flicka? 


Vi. WITH DANIEL BOONE — PAGE 14 


1, What boy, who became President of the United States, 
figures in this story? How did young Dan Boone meet him? 
Where? 

2. Why is the report on this book timely this week? 

3. What was George Washington doing in the Carolina 
woods? 

4. In their search for George Washington, what hap- 
_— to Dan and Tandy? When did they meet up with 

ashington again? 


5. What did the white belt of wampun signify? 


Vil. MOVIE REVIEW — WESTERN UNION — 

PAGE 16 

1. What is “Western Union?” 

2. When was Western Union organized? What two cities 
was Western Union trying to connect by telegraph in this 
story? 

3. Who was Edward Creighton? What-were his duties? 
What dangers did he encounter? What reward did Shaw 
receive? 

4. Whom did Creighton hire to assist him? How was his 
appearance against him? How did he prove his worth? 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Metals for Defense. On an outline map of the United 
States, have pupils designate by picture-symbols the states 
producing metals discussed in this week’s Theme Article. 
Let the pupils invent the picture-symbol: for each metal. 
on: a bullet for Jead; a 5-c coin for nickel; a sea- 
gull for magnesium, etc. 

An extension of this idea is to include the “Big Four” 
metals discussed in previous issues of Junior Scholastic — 
steel, copper, tin, aluminum. Another idea: make it a big 
blackboard map in colored chalk, and let different groups 
of pupils be responsible for the different metals. Each group 
could have a contest to determine which of its members 
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as 


can make the neatest chalk drawings of the picture-symbol 
to be used by that group. 

Making a simple graph. Probably the best source-book to 
have on hand if you want a ae and variety of material 
with which to make simple graphs is The World Almanac. 
This annual (the 1941 edition is out) is the one book that 
every class should take to that desert island if only one refer- 
ence book is allowed. It is 60c (70c by mail), from The 
New York World-Telegram, 125 Barclay Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

To get back to the graph: On page 597 of The World 
Almanac is a table showing the annual value of mineral 
products of the U. S. by states. From this table, pupils can 
readily learn to make a graph of 49 bars of graduated 
lengths (one for each state, and D. C.), showing each state’s 
annual production of minerals in dollar value. 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


Theme Article: Power — to make the wheels of industry 
turn. Power —to strengthen American defense. Power from 
water; power from coal; power from petroleum. 

Quarterly Review. Each fourth issue of TEACHERS Com- 
PANION will contain 50 questions Ra pe an objective 
test on the Headline News and Theme Articles of the past 
four issues. Start your class reviewing with the issue of Jan 
27-Feb. 1. 


SCHOOL ART SHOW IN MACY’S 


Last Monday was the opening day of a new kind of art 
exhibit on the fifth floor of the R. H. Macy & Company, 
Inc., department store in New York City. 

The creative art on display is the work of high school 
students of the Greater New York area. The exhibit has 
been made possible by Macy’s in co-operation with 
Scholastic and the New York Public Schools. Macy’s is one 
of 11 leading department stores in different areas of the 
United States presenting these regional exhibits under the 
auspices of Scholastic. 

Scholastic, whose 14th annual National High School Art 
Exhibit will be held as usual in May in the Fine Arts Gal- 
leries of the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, has added to 
the scope of the project this year by inaugurating these de- 
partment store exhibitions in order that local communities 
may observe the splendid creative achievements of their 
own public schools. 
achievements of their own public schools. 

The Macy-Scholastic exhibition is being held in specially 
constructed galleries covering 11,000 square feet of floor 
space. The galleries contain seven separate groupings of 
Weaving, Decorative and Costume Design; Sculpture, Pot- 
tery and Ceramics; Photography; Pictorial Illustration; 
Industrial Design; Metal Craft and Jewelry, and Graphic 
Arts. 

The New York City Board of Education, under the direc- 
tion of Superintendent Harold G. Campbell, has worked 
closely with Scholastic, and with Mr. Jack Straus, president, 
and Mr. Delos Walker, vice-president of Macy’s to insure 
the success of this first regional exhibition. 

The exhibition closes Feb. 21. 





ANSWERS: NEWS QUIZ, PAGE 7 

1. General Chiang Kai-shek. Chungking. 

2. Thailand. Burma. China. South China Sea. Gulf of Siam. Saigon. 

3. Walter F. George. House of Representatives. Passed by Senate, signed 
by President. 

4. See map on page 5 for correct place names. 


ANSWERS: IMPROVE YOUR READING, PAGE 18 
lo @oai,ug. 3: j8. 4). So dilLm. 6: e, 4, k,n, g. 
7zb 8:f. O8¢q. 10: 0. 
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Illustrations by Katherine Tracy 


she'll let us get close to her, we can 
help her a lot.” 

“The thing to do is see that she 
eats,” said Rob. “Keep up _ her 
strength.” 

But he himself would not go near 
her. “She won't pull out of it,” he 
said. “I don’t want to see her or think 
about her.” 


Fa and his mother nursed the 
filly. The big poultice was bandaged 
on the hind leg. It drew out much 
poisoned matter and Flicka felt bet- 
ter and was able to stand again. 

She watched for Kennie now, and 
followed him like a dog, hopping on 
three legs, holding up the right hind 
leg with its huge knob of a bandage 
in comical fashion. 

“Dad, Flicka’s my friend now; she 
likes me,” said Ken. 

His father looked at him. “I'm glad 
of that, son. It’s a fine thing to have 
a horse for a friend.” 

Kennie found a nicer place for her. 
In the lower pasture the brook ran 
over cool stones. There was a grassy 
bank, the size of a corral, almost on 
a level with the water. 

Kennie carried her oats morning 
and evening. She would watch for 
him to come, eyes and ears pointed 
to the hill. And one evening Ken, 
still some distance off, came to a 
stop and a wide grin spread over his 
face. He had heard her nicker. She 
had caught sight of him coming and 
was calling to him! 

He placed the box of oats under 
her nose and she ate while he stood 
beside her, his hand smoothing the 
satin-soft skin under her mane. It 
had a nap as deep as plush. He 
played with her long, cream-colored 
tresses; arranged her forelock neatly 
between her eyes. She was a bit 
dish-faced, like an Arab, with eyes 
set far apart.; He lightly groomed 
and brushed her while she stood 
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IV. CLIPPER FLIES NEW ROUTE — PAGE 5 


1. Why are the clipper flying ships flying a new route? 
ached using this route for both eastward and westward 

ts? - 

5 What four continents do the clipper ships touch on the 
new route? 

3. What is meant by the words ping flight?” 

4. Is the new route shorter or longer than the route of 
eastward flights? How much of a difference in miles? How 
much in time? 

5. What famous passenger was aboard the Dixie Clipper 
on this proving fight? Where was he coming from? What 
had he been doing there? (See also last week’s Junior 
Scholastic, page 5.) 


V. MY FRIEND FLICKA — PAGES 10, 11, 12 


1. What did Kennie’s father mean when he said of 
Flicka’s relatives: “They're beautiful and they're fast, but 
let me tell you this, young man, they're loco!” 

2. How did Flicka behave once they brought her in the 
stable? 

3. What made Kennie cry out: “Oh, Dad! She has got 
sense. She has! She has!” 

4. Then what happened to disappoint him, to wring his 
heart? 

5. How did Kennie know that Flicka was beginning to 
like him? 

6. What happened to make Flicka sick again? What did 
Mr. McLaughlin order done to her? How did Kennie save 
his friend Flicka? 


Vi. WITH DANIEL BOONE — PAGE 14 


1, What boy, who became President of the United States, 
figures in this story? How did young Dan Boone meet him? 
Where? 

2. Why is the report on this book timely this week? 

3. What was George Washington doing in the Carolina 
woods? 

4. In their search for George Washington, what hap- 
= to Dan and Tandy? When did they meet up with 

ashington again? 

5. What did the white belt of wampun signify? 


Vil. MOVIE REVIEW — WESTERN UNION — 

PAGE 16 

1. What is “Western Union?” 

2. When was Western Union organized? What two cities 
was Western Union trying to connect by telegraph in this 
story? 

3. Who was Edward Creighton? What-were his duties? 
What dangers did he encounter? What reward did Shaw 
receive? 

4. Whom did Creighton hire to assist him? How was his 
appearance against him? How did he prove his worth? 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Metals for Defense. On an outline map of the United 
States, have pupils designate by picture-symbols the states 
producing metals discussed in this week’s Theme Article. 
Let the pupils invent the picture-symbol: for each metal. 
Suggestions: a bullet for Jead; a 5-c coin for nickel; a sea- 
gull for magnesium, etc. 

An extension of this idea is to include the “Big Four” 
metals discussed in previous issues of Junior Scholastic — 
steel, copper, tin, aluminum. Another idea: make it a big 
blackboard map in colored chalk, and let different groups 
of pupils be responsible for the different metals. Each group 
could have a contest to determine which of its members 
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FLICKA 


AND HIS WILD HORSE 


four legs dragging the wires down 
on top of her, and tangling herself 
in them beyond hope of escape. At 
last she was unconsicous, streams of 
blood running on her golden coat, 
and pools of crimson widening and 
spreading on the grass beneath her. 

With the wire cutter which Gus 
always carried in the hip pocket of 
his overalls, he cut all the wire 
away, and they drew her into the 
pasture, repaired the fence, placed 
hay, a box of oats and a tub of water 
near her, and called it a day. 

“I don’t think she'll pull out of it,” 
said McLaughlin. 

Next morning Kennie was up at 
five, doing his lessons. At six he went 
out to Flicka. 

She had not moved. Food and 
water were untouched. She was no 
longer bleeding, but the wounds 
were swollen and caked over. 

Kennie got a bucket of fresh water 
and poured it over her mouth. Then 
he leaped away, for Flicka came to 
life, scrambled up, got her balance, 
and stood swaying. 

Kennie went a few feet away and 
sat down to watch her. When he 
went in to breakfast, she had drunk 
deeply of the water and was mouth- 
ing the oats. 


, we began then, a sort of re- 
covery. She ate, drank, limped about 
the pasture; stood for hours with 
hanging head and weakly splayed 
out legs, under the clump of cotton- 
wood trees. The swollen wounds 
scabbed and began to heal. 

Kennie lived in the pasture too. 
He followed her around, he talked 
to her. He too lay snoozing or sat 
under the cottonwoods; and often, 
coaxing her with hand outstretched, 
he walked very quietly toward her. 
But she would not let him come near 
her. 

Often she stood with her head at 
the south fence, looking off to the 
mountain. It made the tears come to. 
Kennie’s eyes to see the way she 
longed to get away. 


O/HARA 
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Kennie carried her oats 
morning and evening. 
She would watch for 
him to come. 





Still Rob said she wouldn't pull 
out of it. There was no use putting 


a halter on her. She had no strength. 


One morning, as Ken came out of 
the house, Gus met him and said, 
“De Filly’s down.” 

Kennie ran to the pasture, Howard 
close behind him. The right hind 
leg which had been badly swollen 
at the knee joint had opened in a 
festering wound, and Flicka lay flat 
and motionless, with staring eyes. 

Howard stood watching while 
Kennie sat down on the ground and 
took Flicka’s head on his lap. 
Though she was conscious and 
moved a little, she did not struggle 
nor seem frightened. Tears rolled 
down Kennie’s cheeks as he talked 
to her and petted her. After a few 
moments, Howard walked away. 

“Mother, what do you do for an 
infection when it’s a horse?” asked 
Kennie. 

“Just what you'd do if it was a 
person. Wet dressings. I'll help you, 
Ken. We mustn't let those wounds 
close or scab over until they're clean. 
I'll make a poultice for that hind leg, 
and help you put it on. Now that 
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she'll let us get close to her, we can 
help her a lot.” 

“The thing to do is see that she 
eats,” said Rob. “Keep up _ her 
strength.” 

But he himself would not go near 
her. “She won't pull out of it,” he 
said. “I don’t want to see her or think 
about her.” 


oan and his mother nursed the 
filly. The big poultice was bandaged 
on the hind leg. It drew out much 
poisoned matter and Flicka felt bet- 
ter and was able to stand again. 

She watched for Kennie now, and 
followed him like a dog, hopping on 
three legs, holding up the right hind 
leg with its huge knob of a bandage 
in comical fashion. 

“Dad, Flicka’s my friend now; she 
likes me,” said Ken. 

His father looked at him. “I’m glad 
of that, son. It’s a fine thing to have 
a horse for a friend.” 

Kennie found a nicer place for her. 
In the lower pasture the brook ran 
over cool stones. There was a grassy 
bank, the size of a corral, almost on 
a level with the water. 

Kennie carried her oats mornin 
and evening. She would watch for 
him to come, eyes and ears pointed 
to the hill. And one evening Ken, 
still some distance off, came to a 
stop and a wide grin spread over his 
face. He had heard her nicker. She 
had caught sight of him coming and 
was calling to him! 

He placed the box of oats under 
her nose and she ate while he stood 
beside her, his hand smoothing the 
satin-soft skin under her mane. It 
had a nap as deep as plush. He 
played with her long, cream-colored 
tresses; arranged her forelock neatly 
between her eyes. She was a bit 
dish-faced, like an Arab, with eyes 
set far apart. He lightly groomed 
and brushed her while she stood 
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CONTINUING MY FRIEND FLICKA 


“Yes, Mother.” 


turning her head to him whichever 
way he went. 

He spoiled her. Soon she would 
not step to the stream to drink but 
he must hold a bucket for her. And 
she would drink, then lift her drip- 
ping muzzle, rest it on the shoulder 
of his blue chambray shirt, her 
golden eyes dreaming off into the 
distance: then daintly dip her mouth 
and drink again. 

When she turned her head to the 
south, and pricked her ears, and 
stood listening, Ken knew she heard 
the other colts galloping on the up- 
land. 

“Youll go back there someday, 
Flicka,” he whispered. “You'll be 
three and I'll be eleven. You'll be 
so strong you won't know I'm on 
your back, and we'll fly like the 
wind. We'll stand on the very top 
where we can look over the whole 
world, and smell the snow from the 
Neversummer Range. Maybe we'll 


see antelope —_ 


This was the happiest month of 
Kennie’s life. 

One day all the wounds were 
swollen again. Presently they 
opened, one by one; and Kennie and 
his mother made more poultices. 

Still the little filly climbed the hill 
in the early morning and ran about 
on three legs. Then she began to 
go down in flesh and almost over- 
night wasted away to nothing. Every 
rib showed; the glossy hide was dull 
and brittle, and was pulled over the 
skeleton as if she was a dead horse. 

Gus said, “It’s de fever. It burns 
up her flesh. If you could stop de 
fever she might get vell.” 

McLaughlin was standing in his 
window one morning and saw the 
little skeleton hopping about three- 
legged in the sunshine, and he said, 
“That's the end. I won't have a 
thing like that on my place.” 

Kennie had to understand that 
Flicka had not been getting well all 
this time: she had been slowly dy- 
ing. 

“She still eats her oats,” he said 
mechanically. 

They were all sorry for Ken. Nell 
McLaughlin stopped disinfecting 
and dressing the wounds. “It’s no 
use, Ken,” she said gently, “you 
know Flicka’s going to die, don’t 
you? 
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Ken stop eating. Howard said, 
“Ken doesnt eat anything any more. 
Don’t he have to eat his dinner, 
Mother?” 

But Nell answered, “Leave him 
alone.” 

Because the shooting of wounded 
animals is all in the day’s work on 
the western plains, and sickening to 
everyone, Rob's voice, when he gave 
the order to have Flicka shot, was as 
flat as if he had been telling Gus to 
kill a chicken for dinner. 

“Here’s the Marlin, Gus. Pick out 
a time when Ken’s not around and 
put the filly out of her misery.” 

Gus took the rifle. “Ja, Boss —” 

After supper Ken carried Flicka 
her oats, but he had to coax her and 
she would only eat a little. She stood 
with her head hanging, but when he 
stroked it and talked to her, she 
pressed her face into his chest and 
was content. He could feel the burn- 


ing heat of her body. It didn’t seem 


possible that anything so thin could 
be alive. 

Presently Kennie saw Gus come 
into the pasture carrying the Marlin. 
When he saw Ken, he changed his 
direction and sauntered along as if 
he was out to shoot some cottontails. 

Ken ran to him. “When are you 
going to do it, Gus?” 

“Ay was going’ down soon now, 
before it got dark — 

“Gus, don’t do it tonight. Wait till 
morning. Just one more night, Gus.” 

“Vell, in de morning den, but it 
got to be done, Ken. Yer fader gives 
de order.” 

“I know. I won't say anything 

more. 
An hour after the family had gone 
to bed, Ken got up and put on his 
clothes. It was a warm moonlit 
night. He ran down to the brook, 
calling softly. “Flicka! Flicka!” 

But Flicka did not answer with a 
little nicker; and she was not in the 
nursery, nor hopping about the pas- 
ture. Ken hunted for an hour. 

At last he found her down the 
creek, lying in the water. Her head 
had been on the bank, but as she lay 
there, the current of the stream had 
sucked and pulled at her, and she 
had had no strength to resist; and lit- 
tle by little her head had slipped 
down until when Ken got there only 





the muzzle was resting on the bank, 
and the body and legs were swinging 
in the stream. 

Kennie slid into the water, sitting 
on the bank, and he hauled at her 
head. But she was heavy and the 
current dragged like a weight; and 
he began to sob because he had no 
strength to draw her out. 

Then he found a leverage for his 
heels against some rocks in the bed 
of the stream, and he braced himself 
against these, and pulled with all 
his might; and her head came up 
onto his knees, and he held it 
cradled in his arms. 

The long night passed. The water 
rippled over Kennie’s legs, and over 
Flicka’s body. And gradually the 
heat and fever went out of her. And 
the cool running water washed and 
washed her wounds. 

When Gus went down in the 
morning with the rifle, they hadn't 
moved. There they were, Kennie 
sitting in water over his thighs and 
hips, with Flicka’s head in his arms. 

Gus seized Flicka by the head, and 
hauled her out on the grassy bank, 
and then, seeing that Kennie 
couldn’t move, cold and stiff and 
half-paralyzed as he was, lifted him 
in his arms and carried him to the 
house. 

Rob McLaughlin drove to Lara- 
mie to get the doctor, for Ken was 
in violent chills that would not stop. 
His mother had him in bed wrapped 
in hot blankets when they got back. 

He looked at his father implor- 
ingly as the doctor shook down the 
thermometer. 

“She might get well now, Dad. 
The fever’s left her. It went out of 
her when the moon went down.” 

“All right, son. Don’t worry. Gus'll 
feed her, morning and night, as long 
as she’s — ” 

“As long as | can't do it,” 
Kennie happily. 

The doctor put the thermometer 
in his mouth and told him to keep it 
shut. 


finished 


ES was sick a long time. He 
nearly died. But Flicka picked up. 
Every day Gus passed the word to 
Nell, who carried it to Ken. “She’s 
cleaning up her oats.” “She bears a 
little weight on the bad leg.” 

Tim declared it was a real miracle. 
They argued about it, eating their 


supper. 


“Na,” said Gus. “It was de cold 
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water, washin de fever outa her. 
And more dan dot —it was Ken — 
you tink it don't count? All night 
dot boy sits dere, and says, “Hold on, 
Flicka, Ay’m here wid you. Ay’m 
standin’ by, two of us together’ —” 

Then came the day when Rob 
McLaughlin stood smiling at the 
foot of Kennie’s bed and said, 
“Listen! Hear your friend?” 

Ken listened and heard Flicka’s 
high, eager whinny. 

“She don’t spend much time by 
the brook any more. She’s up at the 
gate of the corral half the time, 
nickering for you.” 

“For me!” 

Rob wrapped a blanket around the 
boy and carried him out to the gate. 

Kennie gazed at Flicka. There was 
a look of marveling in his eyes. He 
felt as if he had been living in a 
world where everything was dread- 
ful and hurting but awfully real; and 
this couldn’t be real; this was all soft 
and happy, nothing to struggle over 
or worry about or fight for any 
more. Even his father was proud of 
him! He could feel it in the way 
Rob’s big arms held him. It was all 
like a dream and far away. 

But Flicka — Flicka — alive, press- 
ing up to him, recognizing him, 
nickering — 

Kennie put out a hand — weak 
and white — and laid it on her face. 
His thin little fingers straightened 
her forelock the way he used to do, 
while Rob looked at the two with a 
strange expression about his mouth, 
and a glow in his eyes that was not 
often there. 

“She's still poor, Dad, but she’s on 
four legs now.” 

“She's picking up.” 

Ken turned his face up, suddenly 
remembering. “Dad! She did get 
gentled, didn’t she?” 

“Gentle — as —a kitten —” 


THE END 
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“Carlos, did you put jumping-beans in 
this gas again?” 
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OUR COUNTRY’S MIGHT 
LIES IN THE FITNESS 
OF ITS CITIZENS 























HIEF among this country’s rich 
C resources are the clear heads and 
sound bodies of its millions. Thanks to 
the well developed and efficient fitness 
programs of our school systems, this great 
national asset exists in higher degree 
than in any other nation of the world. 


In supervised athletics, modern 
methods of mental development and 
organized facilities for assuring fresh 
air and pure, nutritious foods lies the 
secret of our enviable standard. 


As an instance, consider the excel- 
lence and abundance of the Nation’s 
milk supply. Milk, one of Nature’s most 
nutritious foods, is available to all of 
us, in rich and pure condition. As a 
companion food to milk we have our 


typically American cereals, made from 
the harvests of our native grains. 


One of these, National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat, is made of 100 per- 
cent whole wheat, including the wheat 
germ, excellent source of vitamins and 
other nutrients. In these crisp toasted 
biscuits you get Nature’s food values. 
In Nature’s own way the fresh, nut-like 
flavor and nutritious goodness of whole 
wheat is brought to America’s break- 
fast table. 


Through more than 45 years in mil- 
lions of homes and schools, billions of 
National Biscuit Shredded Wheat 
breakfasts have been enjoyed. This, in 
at least a small way, is our contribution 
to the fitness of our citizens. 








VITAMIN B, . More than 1/3 daily average requirement 
CALCIUM More than 1/3 daily average requirement 
PHOSPHORUS. More than | /2 daily average requirement 
1RON . . . «. More than 1/5 daily average requirement 


There is also a generous part of the daily energy requirement 
(CARBOHYDRATES and PROTEINS) and other nutri- 
tional necessities including VITAMIN A and VITAMIN G. 


FOOD VALUE QUOTA CHART 


Analyses show the following nutrients natu- 
rally present in 2 National Biscuit Shredded 
Wheat plus a cupful of milk: 








Baked by “NABISCO” 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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WITH DANIEL BOONE 
ON THE CAROLINY TRAIL 


Young Daniel Boone Meets Young George Washington in Wild Carolina Woods 


66” IS a long journey down into 
Caroliny,” Squire Boone said 
to his 14-year-old son, Daniel. 

‘If ye go with me, thar must be no 

laggin’.” 

“I'll not lag,” young Dan answered 
eagerly. 

He meant it. Ever since he could 
remember he had been wanting to 
explore farther beyond southeastern 
Pennsylvania where he lived with 
his parents. Pennsylvania was getting 
too settled for the Boones’ taste. 
More and more settlers were mov- 
ing in, building cabins and felling 
trees. “It’s gettin’ built up so thick,” 
Squire Boone grumbled, “that a feller 
can't hardly breathe.” 

So Dan and his father set out to 
look over some land the Squire 
owned in Carolina. Squire Boone 
planned to move his family down 
there. Not only was the North get- 
ting too crowded to his way of think- 
ing, but Northern settlers were hav- 
ing trouble with the French and 
their Indian allies. 

In the Carolina woods Dan and 
his father found mysterious foot- 
prints belonging to a white man. 
Were they the footprints of a French- 
man, come to stir up the Cherokee 
Indians of Carolina against the Eng- 
lish settlers? Dan parted from his 
father in order to find out who the 
footprints belonged to. They led 
him to a young man—not much 
older than Dan—but tall and 
strongly built. The stranger intro- 
duced himself. 

“My name’s Washington — George 
Washington,” he said. “I'm a sur- 
veyor for Lord Fairfax.” 

Washington. That wasn't a French 
name. Reassured, Dan told the 
stranger about Squire Boone and the 
land they had come to look over. He 
learned that there were two other 
surveyors in Washington's party, 
named Jeremy Tucker and Jody 
Brent. 


As the new friends talked, four 
Cherokee Indians suddenly ap- 
peared, one of them a boy about 
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illustration by the Author 


He was one of the largest Indians Dan had ever seen. 


Dan’s age who, because he spoke 
English, acted as spokesman. He 
said he was called Tandy Walker, 
and he and his companions seemed 
friendly enough. Dan was eager to 
gain Tandy’s friendship, but in the 
midst of their conversation, rifle 
shots sounded deep in the woods. 
Startled, the Indians vanished among 
the trees. 

“Those shots came from over there 
— where I figger the Squire and your 
friends must be,” Dan cried. “Do you 
reckon they're in trouble.” 

The two set off at once to find out, 
but the woods were unfamiliar to 
them, and they soon lost their way. 
When night fell they became sepa- 
rated. Daybreak found Dan looking 
for George. He did find footprints, 
but they led him to a stranger—a 
white man who lay face down in a 
thicket, bleeding from an arrow 
wound. 


The man proved to be one of the 
surveyors — Jeremy Tucker. In 
Washington's absence, he and Jody 
Brent had been attacked by two 
Frenchmen and some Iroquois In- 
dians. Jody was carried off by the 
Indians, but Jeremy had managed 
to escape. 

Dan, with the wounded man to 
care for, could not go for help. But 
help came to him when Tandy Walk- 
er and his companions found the 
two. They knew the woods so well 
that they were able to take the man 
and boy to the Squire. 

The Squire was glad to have 
Tandy as a friend. As a proof of his 
friendship, he presented the young 
Indian with a belt of white wam- 
pum. “The white belt o' peace,” he 
said. 

“At Cherokee council,” Tandy 
sromised, taking the belt, “I will of- 
br belt to my people. I hope I can 
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bring another white belt to you 
then.” Dan hoped so, too. It would 
mean his family, and other English 
settlers, could live at peace with th 
Cherokees in Carolina. 


TANDY and Dan then left the 
Squire to look for young Washing- 
ton. The only clue they found was 
a note he had left in a cleft tree in 
the hope that Dan would see it. The 
note said he could be found at a 
cabin a little further on. 

Tandy turned back to get the 
Squire and Jeremy, and Dan started 
off for the cabin. He hurried along, 
for he felt suddenly uneasy. Behind 
him in the trees was a stealthy rus- 
tling. He whirled, to stare into the 
fierce features of one of the largest 
Indians he had ever seen — an Iro- 
quois! 

Dan broke into a run, but another 
Iroquois bounded into his path 
ahead, cutting off his escape. The 
two savages grabbed and bound 
him. Then they took him to a small 
camp some miles away. There were 
three white men at the camp. Two 
were bearded, cruel-eyed French- 
men from Canada, who were in com- 
mand of the Iroquois. But the third 
was Jody Brent, the kidnapped sur- 
veyor! He lay bound beside the 
campfire. 

“These varmints are taking us to 
their headquarters,” he told Dan 


later that night. “They're bringing 
peace belts and presents to the 
Cherokees. They wont rest until 


they've got the Cherokees all on the 
war path against the British settlers, 
and they think we can give ‘em in- 
formation about the English.” 

The next day Dan and Jody were 
loaded down with the presents for 
the Cherokees, and the party set out. 
Their route lay across a broad river, 
and the French halted to build a raft 
on which to float the Cherokee 
bribes. That night, Dan and Jody 
managed to free themselves, and 
sneaked past their guards to the raft. 
They cut it loose, and together with 
the bundles of bribes, drifted out on 
it. Sudden shouts and rifle shots from 
the shore told them their escape had 
been discovered. The river current 
caught up the raft and whirled it 
swiftly downstream. But it was not 
lashed together firmly enough, and 
the logs parted, plunging Dan, Jody, 
and the bribes into the river 

They managed to swim to shore, 
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the 
Anderson, Indiana, High School are 
serving as Pupil Advisory Board for 
this week’s issue of Junior Scholastic. 


These twelve students of 


The students were chosen from a 
group of 81 Anderson High fresh- 
men who competed in an essay con- 
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test on the subject: 
Junior Scholastic.” 
Members of the Board are: Louise 
Flanders, Marilyn Mulvihill, Joan 
Barkdull, Marilyn Rhodes, June 
Allen, Patricia Pritchard, Gordon 
Tyler, Dick Wilder, Tom Toner, Bill 
Cheever, Bill Bell, and Evan Hervey. 
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and then headed for cover into the 
woods. The French and Indians were 
close on their trail. To lag meant 
capture and death. For two days 
they kept ahead of their pursuers, 
but on the third, having reached the 
summit of a ridge, Dan glanced 
back. His heart sank. Three of the 
Iroquois, only a short distance away, 
were moving swiftly closer. 

Dan and Jody broke into a run. 
An arrow whistled past, followed by 
another. Then the Indians suddenly 
halted as out of the timber ahead 
a rifle cracked. 

“Jody! Dan! This way!” a voice 
cried, and Jeremy Tucker, followed 
by Washington and the Squire, 
rushed out from the timber, rifles in 
hand. The Indians turned and fled. 


W HEN Dan had told the story of 
his adventure, the Squire looked 
thoughtful. 

“Well, the French won't be able 
to bribe the Cherokees now,” he 
said. “But I wonder what the final 
outcome of this business will be. 
Presents or no presents, the Chero- 
kees have always favored the 
French.” 

Tandy Walker's arrival, a few days 
later, answered the Squire’s ques- 
tion. The young Indian presented 
Dan’s father with a belt of white 
wampum. 


“Cherokee council make peace 
with English,” he announced. “Prom- 
ise friendship for all time.” 

Worry and care faded from Dan's 
mind at these words. He looked out 
over the valley below, the trees, and 
the blue wall of mountains. Some- 
day, he promised himself, he would 
cross those mountains into land 
where no white man had ever been. 
He — Daniel Boone — would find out 
for himself what lay beyond. 

—MARGARET SYLVESTER, 
Junior Scholastic Book Editor 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Grace S. 





THe BuTTrerFLY SHAWL. By 
Dawson. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran. $2. Luisa Garcia loses a 
shawl. Before she finds it again, she 
has a chance to help a lost boy suf- 


fering from amnesia. A story of 
California in 1826. 
THe Curious AFFAm At HERON 


SHoaLs. By Augusta Huiell Seaman. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century. 
$2. A mysterious black box, a parrot 
that speaks French, and a hurricane 
combine to make life exciting for a 
boy and girl on the New Jersey coast. 

WownbDERS OF THE HEAVENS. By Arthur 
Draper. New York. Random House. 
$.50. A handbook for star-gazers. If 
you are interested in astronomy, you 
will find plenty of facts and pictures 
in this book about plancis, stars, and 
comets. 
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WESTERN UNION (20th Century-Fox. 
Associate Producer, Harry Joe Brown. 
Director, Fritz Lang.) 


20th Ce ntury- Fox calls this an 
“Action Epic. ’We say it’s a glorified 
western which tells some American 
history on the side. It’s packed tight 
with action. There are Indian raids, 
desert bandits, lurching 
down stone slopes, and a forest fire. 

Western Union was photographed 
in technicolor. There are dark green 
nights and burning blue afternoons. 

The picture is.set back in the early 
1860's when Western Union was ten 
years old and extending its line from 
Omaha to Salt Lake City. The Com- 
pany had plenty of trouble. They 
said the country was so dangerous 
that it had to offer its workers two 
dollars a day — high pay in 1860 — 
“and an extra dollar when we get 
into the Indian country.’ 


wagons 


THE NEW MOVIE 


WESTERN UNION 


FLAGS WAVED, bugles sounded, as 
Creighton (Dean Jagger) raised West- 
ern Union’s wire west of Omaha, Neb. 


A TELEGRAPHER herself, Sue (Virginia 
Gilmore) tries to get news of her brother 
and two suitors. (Photo, right). 


In addition to Indian raids, there 
were other problems. The Civil War 
had begun. Guerilla warfare was 
going on in the West, without the 
approval of the Confederate army. 

Edward Creighton (Dean Jagger), 
chief engineer for Western Union, 
set out to look over the land before 
his diggers and wire-stringers left 
Omaha. A herd of buffalo, charging 
in his direction, got him into trouble. 
While he was lying alone on the 
desert, with a broken rib and a 
broken ankle, he met Vance Shaw 
(Randolph Scott). Shaw, apparently 
a bandit, wanted to “borrow” Creigh- 
ton’s horse. But,, seeing how much 
Creighton was suffering, Shaw took 
him back to town instead. Shaw 
earned Creighton’s lasting gratitude, 
and a job as scout for the Western 
Union expedition. 

Before starting Westward, Creigh- 
ton hired another worker. This was 
Richard Blake (Robert Young), a 
tenderfoot fresh from Harvard. Blake 





INDIAN RAIDS ; slowed down the job of getting up poles oa stringing wires. The 
red men waited till small groups of workers were far from camp, then attacked. 
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looked like bad luck for any ex- 
pedition. He wore cream-colored 
breeches and a er hat. But 


he managed to prove his mettle by 
staying on a bucking bronco. Blake 
and Shaw were friends, even though 
both of them fell head over heels 
in love with Ed Creighton’s sister 
Sue ( Virginia Gilmore). 

The Western Union telegraph line 
stretched westward from Omaha. 
But trouble dogged its way. Vance 
Shaw, who knew Indians and the 
desert, managed to quell Indian 
raids and make treaties with the 
chiefs. But his biggest problem was a 
band of white horse-thieves dis- 
guised as Indians. Nobody at the 
Western Union camp could under- 
stand why Shaw did not fire on the 
leader of this band. Nobody sus- 
pected that Shaw and this renegade* 
were brothers. 

Shaw spared and shielded his 
worthless brother again and again. 
In doing this, Shaw lost Edward 
Creighton’s trust and all chance of 
winning Sue’s love. Then the rene- 
gade went too far. He set the West- 
ern Union camp on fire. Creighton 
insulted Shaw, fired him, hoped 
never to see him again. 

Before leaving camp, Shaw told 
the whole story to a tenderfoot 
Blake, his rival. Shaw returned to 
town, tracked his brother down in 
a barber shop. In an unfair fight of 
four against one — the outlaw had his 
comrades with him—Shaw was 
killed. Blake, who had followed him, 
arrived just in time to finish off the 
brother. Western Union ran its line 
into Salt Lake City, and there Blake 
and Sue met again. 
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THE AMERICAS 
IN STAMPS 


Men of Chile 

Chile's new issue of stamps is a 
portrait gallery of four famous men. 
We'll take them in the order of their 
birthdays and tell you something 
about them. The stamps were issued 
to commemorate the 400th anni- 
versary of the founding of Sanitago, 
capital of Chile. 

Pedro de Valdivia, born in 1554, 
was a Spanish conquistador. Pizzaro 
told him to conquer Chile, a task 
which had been tried without success 
by Diego de Almagro. Valdivia was 
appointed Governor and Captain 


, 





Gimbels 


Vicuna Barros 


General of Chile. He took up the 
struggle with the hostile Indians, 
founded Concepcion, La Imperial, 
and Valdivia. He sent out expedi- 
tions southward to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan and eastward across the 
Andes. But in the end he met with 
defeat at the hands of the Indians. 

Diego Barros was born in 1830. 
He was a historian and a geographer. 
He made a large contribution to the 
education of Chile by writing books. 

Benjamin Mackenna Vicuna 
was born in 1831. He was a success- 
ful journalist and a not very success- 
ful politician. He didn't like the gov- 
ernment of Chile and fought against 
it. He was sentenced to death for 
his part in the revolution of 1851. But 
he managed to escape. He spent 
some years in exile and when he re- 
turned to Chile he went right back 
to fighting against the government. 

Father Henriquez, born in 1857, 
was the head of a religious com- 
munity called “The Father of the 
Good Death.” He, too, was a journal- 
ist. He published Chile's first news- 
paper. Father Henriquez was a 
staunch patriot who fought hard for 
Chile’s independence at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 
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| bet your family 
would do this, too! 


1. | had a honey of a plan! | answered an 
ad for a free home trial of a Royal Portable 
Typewriter. When they sent around a 
nifty Arrow model, I took it straight to 
my sister Sue’s room. “Sue,” [ said, “here's 
the best little work-saver this family ever 


9? 


saw 





2. Sue's eyes popped. “Is it ours?” she 
cried. “Not yet,” I said. “But if it’s worth 
25¢ a week to you, you can use it for 
your letters, your school work—maybe 
even earn some real money with it!” And 
Sue shouted, ‘Wonderful!’ So next I 
tackled Ma... 


— 





3. "Ma," | asked, “How'd you like to use 
this nifty Royal Portable for your personal 
letters and Woman’s Club work—for only 
25¢ a week?” Ma said, “Fine—if I could 
type.” I said, “You'll learn in no time, 
with Royal's Self-Teacher! And MAGIC* 
Margin and Touch Control* make it easier 
yet!” And that sold Ma. So next I tackled 
Dad—he’s tough! .. . 


*Trademarks Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE STANDARD TYPEWRITER IN PORTABLE SIZE 


Reprright 1941, Royal Trpewriter Companys, ine, 


Le SE eee 1 
| Royal Typewriter Co., Inc, | 
| Dept. S.-2, 2 Park Ave., New York City | 
| Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- | 

tory-new Roval Portable to try in my own | 
home ABSOLUTELY FREE. | 
| ees ; 
; Sevest.. . wo cccccccccess County | 
. ee “ate ; 








4. "Dad," | said, “25¢ a week from you 
will free this family from old-fashioned 
pen-pushing—and buy you a quarter-in- 
terest in a Royal Portable!” Well, that 
sold Dad pronto. So, with my 25¢ share, 
we had the $4. monthly payments cov- 
ered. On top of that, Dad made the $4. 
down payment—and there you are! If you 
want to do neater, faster homework, get 
better grades in school 
to go Royal! 


get your family 


CLIP COUPON FOR FREE HOME TRIAL! 
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IMPROVE YOUR READING 


Hii By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 


Reading for a Purpose 


Accurate Information 
What are defense metals? 
What are they used for? 


Does the United States have 
enough of them in our own mines? 

Which ones must we import? From 
where? 

These questions call for accurate 
information. Let us find the answers 
by reading the Theme Article, page 
8. Read the following suggestions 
before turning to the Theme Article. 

Suggestions. The Theme Articles 
are interesting because they give us 
important, up-to-the-minute facts 
about the world. The detailed facts, 
statistics, names and dates tell a 
thrilling story. 

The thrill of clear, accurate facts 
comes with ability to see what they 
stand for. Molt ybdenum becomes 
more than a spelling demon or a 
tongue twister. It is a key metal in 
our national defense. Combined with 
iron, it makes a steel alloy for ships 
which guard our shores, for guns, 
tanks and railroads. Ninety-two per 
cent of the world’s supply is pro- 
duced here in the United States. 

The Theme Article is crowded 
with many details. We must read it 
carefully to find our answers. Then, 
we must be able to recall them. 

Read slowly. Concentrate on each 
paragraph. Keep your notebook at 
hand and use it. Note each fact. Look 
for meanings behind the bare facts. 
See what each fact stands for, why 
it is mentioned. 

This method of reading is harder 
than reading for fun. But it gives us 
satisfaction which only concentration 
and strict attention bring. Besides, 
precise and accurate reading is good 
training. 





If you form the habit of playing 
PIN & RING 


CLAS CATALOG 


PINS 30‘ up-RINGS $1.50 

ity made ... silver, gold plated, etc. 

new book shows over 300 handsome, 
smart, up-to-the-minute designs by 
Bastian craftsmen ... oldest, largest J 
makers. Write for your Pree copy 


BASTIAN BROS. Dept SH, Rochester, M. Y. 


Class -and ana Kings 


Artistic pins, rings and emblems for 
free 













classes and duke. hi Attractive prices 0c 


06 - Finest eae. gold plated, silver, 
cat Over 300 designs. 
‘cae METAL ARTS CO, les, Rochester, 1. ¥. 
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leap-frog over details, you will de- 
velop a lazy mind. Give your mind 
stiff training. Practice finding, under- 
standing, and remembering accurate 
information. Learn to be alert. 

Quiz. First, read again the ques- 
tions at the beginning of this column. 
They ask for accurate information 
about certain metals in our national 
defense. Keep these questions in 
mind as you read and take notes. 

Now read the Theme Article. 

Following is a list of metals, with 
a letter before each one. Use the let- 
ter before each metal to indicate 
your answers to the questions below. 
Answer the questions without look- 
ing at your notes. 


a. silver i. bauxite _p. cobalt 
b. nickel j. magnesium q. molybdenum 
c. chromiumk. zinc r. steel 
d. = 1. mercury = s. aluminum 
e. lead m. tungsten t. gold 
f. vanadium n. iron ore iu. tin 
v. monel metal 


4 copper 0. manganese 
. antimony 


Write your answers in the space 
provided before each question: 


Seat aos ate Pe 





Which metal is called the 
“starch of steel”, because of 
its hardening qualities? 
Which metals are called the 
Big Four? 

Which two metals are im- 
portant in aviation because 
they are very light? 

Which one is one-third 


lighter than aluminum? 


Of which five metals is 
there a shortage in the 
United States? 

Of which five metals does 

the United States furnish its 

own entire supply? 

Canada produces 90% of the 

world’s supply of which 

metal? 

What important metal is 

manufactured in the United 

States under German pat- 

ents? 

What metal does the Cli- 

max Mine, in Colorado, 

produce? 

. What metal, once imported 
from Europe, Asia, and Af- 
rica, do we now get from 
Cuba and our own mines? 
The answers are given in the 

Teachers Edition. 





* These words appear in this 
issue of Junior Scholastic. The ac- 
cented syllable is capitalized. 


antimony (ANN-tih-moe-nee), 
page 9, first column. A hard, brittle 
metal whitish in color, used in al- 
loys. From a Latin word of the 
same meaning. 

molybdenum (moe-LIBB-dih- 
num), page 8, first column. A metal 
used in alloys. From molybdos, the 
Greek word for lead. 


renegade ( RENN -ih-gade ), page 
16, third column. A person who 
renounces and turns against his 
own country, people, or religion; a 
deserter or traitor. From the Latin 
renegare, “to renounce or deny.” 


proving run, page 5, second col- 
umn. This is the official CAA term 
used to designate the flight of a 
commercial ee over a new route. 
It is the flight on which CAA offi- 
cials are taken, so that they can 
inspect airports, stop-over accom- 
modations. 





KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Check Your Vocabulary 


Civil Aeronautical Authority 
(CAA), page 5, second column. 
This is a government board of six 
men, empowered by Congress to 
make the rules and regulations for 
the aviation industry and air com- 
merce. 

facilities (fuh - SILL - ih - teez), 

age 5, third column. In the singu- 
ar, facility means (a) ease in do- 
ing a thing, or (b) something that 
helps you to do a thing with ease. 
In the plural it is almost always 
used in sense (b). Facilities for 
accommodating passengers at air- 
port would include _ rest-rooms, 
check-rooms, restaurant, and sleep- 
ing accommodations for ooh 
stops. 


Names and Places 
Chiang Kai-shek (CHYAHNG 
KYE-SHEKK), page 3, first column. 
The accent is the same on al! three 
syllables. 
Manchukuo (mann-choo-KWOE), 
page 3, first column. Province in 
northern China, now Japanese. 
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ACROSS 
1. Good conductors of electricity 
(pl.). 
4. Grin 


9. Name af modern Persia. 

10. 5 cent piece. 

12. One who pretends to be_ better 
than he is. 

13. In like manner. 

14. Highest male voice. 

16. Largest continent 

18. Either. 

19. A note of the scale. 

20. To cut. 

22. Past tense of the verb “to be.” 

24. Earth revolves around it. 

25. An ancient Briton. 

26. South America (abbr.). 

28. Short for “mother.” 

29. “The Elephant Boy.” 

30. Fairy-like. 

32. Before noon 

34. When straight it is the shortest 
distance between two points. 

35. A sea in Northern Europe 

36. Bill of fare. 

37. Not a friend. 

38. Copper gets its name from this 
island. 
























































DOWN 


1. “The starch of steel.” 
2. The science of moving troops 


in battle. 

3. Falsehoods. 

5. Neither animal or vegetable 
(pl.). 

6. Steel is made from it. 

7. Work. 

8. Half an em (printers measure). 

11. Fold of thread or rope. 

12. The last name of the author 


of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

15. Available means; possible 
sources of wealth. 

17. The “featherweight” metal. 

21. Without contents; pointless. 

23. Beginner. 

25. A crustacean having a _ short, 
broad body. 

27. Last name of leader of the 
“Green Mountain Boys” (1775). 

31. Not gross or heavy. 

33. Queen of the Scots (16th cen- 
tury). 

36. Objective case of I. 


LAM 





Chain Gang 


Word chains are formed by 
taking the last two letters of 
a word — Lay, for example — 
and making them the first two 
letters of the next word—Aye, 
for instance. You could go on 
from Aye to Yes, and so on. 


Here are the definitions of 
four three-letter words. See if 
you can make a word chain. 
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1. Less than two. 

2. Not old. 

3. A female sheep. 

4. To be married. 

Now try making a chain of 
four four-letter words. 

1. A narrow, woven ribbon 
of cotton or linen. 

2. A fruit. 

3. The extent of a flat sur- 
face of ground. 

4. You hear with these. 


& Chay 





Missing Five 


In the following paragraph, a five-letter word has been 
left out in four places. The same five letters are used in all 
four missing words, but in different arrangements. What are 


the missing words? 


A jeweler discovered in an empty — — — — — an 18 
ae ny gold ring, which he thought had been stolen 
from him. “It’s a good thing I didn’t _ — — — — hastily,” 


he told himself, “and accuse my customers of stealing the 


ring, because after all I want to 


insult them.” 


Joke of the Week 


Dorothy Rowe, 12, Grade 
8, Junior H.S., Rockwell City, 
Iowa, gets a JSA button for 
her joke about a Sunday 
School Class. 

Sunday School Teacher: 
“Today, children, our lesson 
will be on the subject of lies. 
Now, how many of you have 
read the sixty-ninth chapter of 
the Book of Matthew in the 
Bible?” 

Nearly every hand in the 
class was raised immediately. 

Teacher: “I thought so. 
This class certainly needs a 
lesson: There is no sixty-ninth 
chapter of Matthew.” 


Some Consolation 

Johnny: “Gee, I’m glad I won't 
be living and going to school a 
thousand years from now.” 

Willie: “Why?” 

Johnny: “Just think of all the 
old history there’ll be to study by 
that time.” 


Practice Makes Perfect 
Doctor: “Well, Johnny, you 
cough more easily this morning.” 
Johnny: “I ought to. I’ve been 
practicing all night.” 


It All Depends 
Sunday School Teacher: “Now, 
George, if your mother gave you a 
large apple and a smal] apple, and 
told you to divide with your 
brother, which apple would you 
give him?” 
George: “Do you mean my big 
brother or my little one?” 


Too True 
She: “‘Flattery is like cheap 
soap.” 
He: ““Why?” 
She: “Because it’s got a lot of 
lye in it.” 


Whool 


Doctor (to patient in the hospi- 
tal): *“Well, how did you get here?” 
Patient: “‘Flu.” 





ANSWERS: FEB. 10th ISSUE 


Be My Valentine: 1. Dare, dear, 
read. 2. Pins, spin snip. 

Quiz Kid: 1. Washington. 2. 
Maine. 3. Indiana. 4. Ohio. 5. Con- 
necticut. 6. Wyoming. 


pee ee ee to them, not 


Word Box 


If you can put the words 
that correctly fit the definitions 
given below, in the boxes 
reading across, you will find 
that the same words that read 
across will also read down. 
The definitions are: 


1 A — 


between 


. Tibet and India. 


2. To excite happily. 

3. What flour and water 
make when mixed. 

4. Half-story of a house 
next to the roof. 


5. A worm used to draw 
blood. 
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Laugh This Off 


Bo: “When a robber stuck a 
gun in Mike’s ribs the other 
night, Mike just laughed.” 

Mo: “Gee—brave, eh?” 

Bo: “Naw, ticklish.” 





SOLUTION: FEB. 10th ISSUE 
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Tn Golf it's the NATIONAL OPEN 
















In Peanuts 
it's Always 
——PLANTERS— 


At the first whiff of spring the boys will be out 
swinging—getting set for the National Open 
and the Crown! But year in and year out the 
crown for flavor and crispness has always gone 

















to PLANTERS PEANUTS! Golfers, like all NU) 

athletes, have always found PLANTERS a we 

good energy food, so that during as well as at RAL 

the end of around, PLANTERS are a favorite + 

for munching—rich in vitamins. Try a bag LET: 

today. Be sure they’re genuine PLANTERS— oe 

; with “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. WA 
| ' AN 
— — (SE 

we 









“Mr. PEANUT” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





100 STAMPS Free / BIG ALBUM 


Start a stamp collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5c Plan- 
ters Salted Peanut Bags or 20 wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo BIG 
Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we'll send you a STAMP 
64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! If you ALBUM 
All different—from Aus- want only the album, or only the stamps, send 10 bags or wrap- ' 


tralia, Switzerland, Can- pers. Start saving them NOW-—and don’t miss this opportunity. 64 Lang wg for 2,000 
ada, Japan and other coun- stamps, also “How to Col- 
A 


tries all over the world, ADVANCED COLLECTORS lect Stam s", “How to Or- 
See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog — FREE upon request. 8#M!7¢ @ tamp Club”, ete. 




















